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Jewelry, laces, leather work, pottery and 
carving from abroad were a stimulus to 
best design and workmanship to the 
craftsmen of the State. Home industries 
of lace-making by Bohemian women of 
New Ulm, the spinning of flax and weav- 
ing of linen into curtains and carpets, 
the process of turning iron ore into 
wrought iron, the casting of bronze, the 
evolution of cartoons into stained glass, 
the modeling of Red Wing clay into pot- 
tery — all these were explained in lec- 
tures by experts, and demonstrations 
carried on whenever practicable. Ex- 
amples of the various stones found 
throughout the State, with an explana- 
tion of the purposes for which they are 
suitable; furniture made from Minnesota 
willow, which is said to be as fine as that 
imported from France, and a display of 
plans for beautifying manufacturing cen- 
ters with inexpensive and livable homes 
and the laying out of boulevards and 
parks in cities, formed an interesting 
part of the exhibit; for the Society had 
for its especial purpose this year the ex- 
ploiting of the wonderful natural re- 
sources of the State and the useful and 
artistic results which may be obtained 
from them. 

George Julian Zolnay, sculptor, and 
Edward H. Wuerpel, artist, of St. Louis, 
and Ralph Clarkson, painter, and James 
H. Winn, craftsman, of Chicago, formed 
the jury of awards, chosen by ballot by 
the exhibitors of the State. Mr. David 
Ericson, formerly of Duluth, but now 
of Minneapolis, was awarded the first 
prize for painting, and Mrs. Jesse Neal, 
of St. Paul, the first prize for sculpture. 
A word about the Minnesota State 
Art Society may be of interest. A State 
Commission of Art was created by an act 
of the State Legislature in 1903, having 
for its object "To advance the interest 
of the fine arts, to develop the influence 
of art on education, and to foster the in- 
troduction of art in manufacture." The 
Commission is composed of seven mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor of the 
State from lists of names submitted by 
three or four recognized art societies of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, the President 
of the State University and a Director; 



the Commission, together with the asso- 
ciate members, form the Society. 

The State Legislature appropriates a 
certain sum of money annually to defray 
the expenses of the work of the Com- 
mission — a part of which work includes 
an annual exhibition which is to go to 
two or more towns within the State. Art 
workers are urged to exhibit, and cash 
prizes offered; and for encouragement 
and incentive the best work of the well- 
known artists and craftsmen in the 
country is solicited. The good resulting 
is evident. 

J. C. G. 



A MODEL 
CITY 



At the Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the 
American Civic Associ- 
ation, held in Washington last winter, 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke, President 
of the National Municipal League, gave 
an interesting account of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, a German city eminently wor- 
thy of emulation. The address was pub- 
lished with illustrations in The American 
City and has just been reprinted for 
wider circulation by the American Civic 
Association. Mr. Foulke draws an en- 
gaging picture of this model city. "No 
man," he says, "can drive through its 
admirably paved and perfectly clean 
streets, lined with beautiful and stately 
dwellings and trim gardens teeming with 
flowers, or flanked with business build- 
ings, many of them constructed with all 
the flamboyant gorgeousness of the 'new 
art' ; no one can visit its exposition 
hall, and the great theater and the opera 
house built by the municipality, or walk 
through the numerous city parks shaded 
by arching trees ; no one can use its ex- 
cellent cab service or ride upon its elec- 
tric railway, whose cars glisten with the 
newness of perennial youth; no one can 
observe the well-clad and thrifty con- 
dition of the people, the absence of great 
masses of unemployed, the order and 
general comforb that everywhere prevail, 
without feeling that here is a city which 
has approached the high-water mark of 
municipal excellence. No offensive bill- 
boards; no heaps of offal and rubbish; 
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no long stretches of untidy vacancy held 
for speculation in the midst of the city; 
no tumble-down tenements ; no ragged, 
inebriate pedestrians. Every inquiry 
made from available source confirmed 
the opinion that the government of 
Frankfort is something worthy of imi- 
tation." 

How did they do it? 

By giving every citizen a voice in the 
municipal government, by making each 
one bear a share of the responsibility, 
by placing large enterprises under mu- 
nicipal control and by demonstrating the 
fact that those things were most worth 
while which brought the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Frankfort's art 
is fundamental, not superficial. Frank- 
fort's way is not only wise but practical. 



An interesting experi- 
outdoor ment was tried in Bos . 

ART ton the early part of 

the present summer in the way of out- 
door art. Under the auspices of the 
Art Commission and through the co- 
operation of the Mayor, four pieces of 
sculpture were exhibited during the 
month of May in the public gardens. 
These works were: "Two Fighting 
Boys," by Janet Scudder; "Boy with 
Fish," by Bela L. Pratt; "Water Sprites 
at Play," by Anna Coleman Ladd, and 
"Mother and Child," by Isidore Konti. 
The first three were in bronze, the last 
in marble. All were designed as ad- 
juncts to fountains and were so placed. 
In this way hundreds of people were en- 
abled to see works of art which under 
normal conditions would have come only 
to the attention of the few who visit 
art museums and exhibitions. And while 
the fact that the works were not spe- 
cially designed for the fountains wherein 
they were shown and were therefore not 
perfectly adjusted in scale, the result 
as a whole was gratifying. At least it 
called attention to the lack of orna- 
mental sculpture in our city parks and 
gardens which are by far too much given 
over to memorial portrait statues hav- 
ing regrettably very little artistic merit 
or interest. 



NEWS ITEMS 

At a meeting of the Directors of The 
American Federation of Arts, held on 
June 3d, Mr. Edwin Howland Blash- 
field was appointed Acting-President 
and the Assistant Secretary, Miss Leila 
Mechlin, Acting-Secretary. Mr. Robert 
W. de Forest was appointed a Director 
and Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Early in June President Taft ap- 
pointed Mr. Edwin Howland Blashfield 
a member of the Federal Commission 
of Fine Arts to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the death of the late Francis 
D. Millet. 

Mr. C. Y. Turner, the well-known 
mural painter, has been appointed Di- 
rector of the Maryland Institute at 
Baltimore. During the coming winter 
Mr. Turner will have his studio in 
Washington. 

The Hackley Art Gallery, of Muske- 
gon, Michigan, was opened on June 
21st with appropriate ceremony and an 
inaugural exhibition comprising 127 
paintings — French, English, Dutch and 
American — lent by art museums and 
private collectors. The inaugural ad- 
dress was made by Mr. A. H. Griffith, 
Director of the Detroit Art Museum. 

Over 30,000 persons visited the Car- 
negie Institute's Sixteenth Annual Ex- 
hibition in Pittsburgh. Twenty-one pic- 
tures, eleven of which were by foreign 
artists, were sold. Four were purchased 
by the Carnegie Institute for its perma- 
nent collection: "Ploughing for Buck- 
wheat" by J. Alden Weir, "Afternoon 
Light on the Hills" by J. Francis 
Murphy, "Portrait of Her Grace the 
Duchess of Rutland" by Jacques Emile 
Blanche, and "Leafy June" by Henry 
S. Tuke. 

The collection of paintings by John 
Lavery, shown at Pittsburgh in the 
Carnegie Institute's International Ex- 
hibition, will be exhibited at the Albright 
Gallery early in the autumn. 



